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The  Committee  re-appointed,  in  pursuance  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  His  Grace  the  President  and  their  Lordships  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  “To  consider  and  report 
on  the  prevalence  of  Intemperance,  the  Evils  which  result 
therefrom,  and  the  Eemedies  which  may  be  applied,”  have 
agreed  to  the  following  Report:— 


I.  Method  and  Range  of  the  Inquiry. 

That,  as  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry, 
intimately  and  vitally,  affects  the  social  condition  and  spiritual  life  <iuiry- 
of  our  people,  they  have  sought  to  deal  with  it  in  a  manner  and 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  importance.  With  this  view  they 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  communicate,  not  merely  with  the  Parochial 
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Sources  of 
information. 


Responsibili¬ 
ty  of  the 

Clergy. 


Clergy  of  the  dioceses  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,*  and  through 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  Medical  and  other  authorities  of 
their  respective  parishes,  but  also  with  those  persons  throughout  the 
whole  country  whose  position  or  practical  experience  might  enable 
them  to  afford  information  and  counsel  upon  a  subject  of  such  national 
importance.  Forms  of  inquiry  have,  therefore,  been  transmitted  by 
their  Chairman  to  the  Governors  and  Chaplains  of  Prisons,  and  Heads 
of  the  Constabulary  throughout  Great  Britain  ;  to  the  Superintendents 
of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  England  and  Wales;  to  the  Judges,  the  Re¬ 
corders,  the  Coroners,  and  the  Masters  of  Workhouses  throughout 
England.  The  Committee  have  also  invited  the  counsel  of  proprietors 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  known  to  have  taken  an 
enlightened  and  benevolent  interest  in  the  question  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  to  have  aimed  at  the  discouragement  and  repression  of 
Intemperance  on  their  estates  and  in  their  respective  localities. 

Their  report  must,  therefore,  be  understood  generally  to  express 
not  merely  the  judgment  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  but  of  persons  of  intelligence  and  experience  throughout 
the  realm,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  and  social  condition 
of  our  people,  and  whose  interest  in  their  welfare,  qualify  them  to  speak 
on  this  subject  with  authority.  To  all  their  informants  the  Committee 
feel  deeply  indebted,  and  desire  to  return  their  cordial  acknowledgments 
for  the  assistance  afforded  them  in  their  arduous  and  painful  inquiry. 
Every  care  was  taken  to  supply  the  Clergy  with  the  necessary  forms, 
and  notices  soliciting  their  attention  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
inserted  in  the  newspapers.  The  Committee  have  felt  that  the  Clergy, 
being  an  Order  to  whom  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  people  is  com¬ 
mitted,  and  who  must  be,  more  or  less,  cognizant  of  the  ruin,  to  both 

*  The  Province  of  Canterbury  comprises  the  following  Dioceses  : — In  England, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Here¬ 
ford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  London,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Worcester ;  and,  in  Wales,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  St. 
David’s,  and  Llandaff.  These  dioceses  embrace  the  following  32  English  counties,  and 
North  and  South  Wales,  with  a  population  of  14,071,164: — Bedfordshire,  Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  Herefordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Huntingdonshire, 
Kent,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire, Nottingham¬ 
shire,  Oxfordshire,  Rutland,  Shropshire,  Somerset,  Staffordshire,  Suffolk,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Warwickshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Worcestershire. 
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soul  and  body,  which  this  terrible  vice  is  working  in  their  midst,  are 
required,  above  all  others,  to  contend  with  an  evil  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions  and  disastrous  results  as  Intemperance. 


II.  Extent  of  the  Evil. 

That  it  appears  to  your  Committee  from  the  evidence  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  now  lying  before  them,  that  while  the 
evil  of  social  Intemperance  has  of  late  years  greatly  diminished  in  the 
upper  and  middle  ranks  of  society,  no  proportionate  improvement  has 
taken  place  amongst  the  labouring  classes  of  our  people ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  drinking  prevails  amongst  them  in  our  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  districts,  and  in  both  the  Army  and 
Navy,  to  a  frightful  extent, — and  this,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied 
efforts  of  Religion  and  Philanthropy,  and  the  many  agencies  employed 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  counteract  this  baneful  habit. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  vice  of  Intemperance  is  not  confined  to  Diffusion  of 
the  male  population,  or  to  persons  of  mature  age,  but  is  spreading  to  £eextension 
an  alarming  degree  among  women  and  the  young.  Indeed,  it  appears  th<Tyoung.— 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  evil  begins  at  the  earliest  age,  dUA0PPCn" 
and  that  youths  and  children  may  be  found  amongst  its  victims ;  and 
thus  the  -physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  life  of  our  people  becomes 
infected  at  its  source. 


III.  Direct  Causes  of  the  Evil. 

Of  the  direct  causes  of  our  national  Intemperance,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  and  most  prolific,  as  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  is  the 
operation  of  the  Legislative  Act  which  called  Beer  houses  into 
existence,  and  placed  the  power  of  licensing  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Excise.  This  measure,  though  introduced  in  1830,  for  the  avowed  The  Beersh°P 

_  a  direct  cause 

purpose  of  repressing  Intemperance  by  counteracting  the  temptations  ofintemper- 

to  the  excessive  drinking  of  ardent  spirits  afforded  in  Public-houses,  Appendix  b.) 
has  been  abundantly  proved  not  only  to  have  failed  of  its  benevolent 
purpose,  but  to  have  served  throughout  the  country  to  multiply  and  in¬ 
tensify  the  very  evils  it  was  intended  to  remove.  By  affording  facilities, 
on  a  small  payment  for  the  license,  to  persons  of  often  questionable 
and  even  disreputable  character,  to  open  shops  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
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All  public 
facilities  for 
drinking  a 
direct  cause 
of  Intemper¬ 
ance. — (See 
Appendix  C.) 


in  places  and  under  circumstances  uncontrolled  by  either  the  Magistracy 
or  Police,  this  Act  has  been  found  productive  of  wide-spread  and  almost 
unmitigated  mischief.  The  testimony  on  this  point,  on  the  part  of 
the  Magistracy,  the  Constabulary,  the  parochial  Clergy,  and  other 
persons  most  competent  to  judge,  is  most  emphatic  and  unanimous, — - 
and  the  moral  failure  of  the  Act  is  at  this  time  admitted  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  many  who  were  favourable  to  it  at  its  first  introduction. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record  that  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  who 
anticipated  the  spread  of  sober  habits  from  the  Beer-shop  system,  was 
eventually  so  impressed  with  its  multiplied  evils,  that  he  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Beer  Act,  and  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Peers  to  assent  to  a  resolution  affirming  the  principle 
of  his  measure.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Beer-shops  were 
called  into  existence  to  correct  mischiefs  already  deemed  intolerable, 
resulting  from  the  licensed  Public-Houses  and  Gin-shops  of  the  country. 
For  nearly  forty  years  the  nation  has  suffered  from  the  operation  of 
both  sources  of  evil  combined.  It  also  appears  an  unquestionable  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  facilities  in  any  shape  for  procuring  intoxicating 
liquors  are  countenanced  and  afforded,  the  vice  of  Intemperance  and 
its  dismal  effects  are  everywhere  increased.  That  this  would  be  the 
case,  has  been  continually  maintained  by  members  of  the  community 
desirous  of  the  repression  of  Intemperance,  and  extensively  acquainted 
with  its  phases  and  its  workings.  This  conclusion  the  evidence  before 
your  Committee  amply  confirms.  In  the  language  of  one  who  has 
investigated  the  Evil  in  all  its  terrible  details,  u  the  secret  of  the 
extensive  failure  of  the  means  hitherto  employed  lies  almost  entirely 
in  this-— we  have  permitted  the  multiplication  of  agencies  in  our  midst 
which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  demoralize  the  people  ;  we  have 
allowed  interested  parties  to  place  greater  and  greater  temptations  to 
Intemperance  in  the  way  of  the  working  classes.  Forty”  [fifty?]  “  years 
ago  Gin-Palaces,  Beer-Shops,  Singing  and  Dancing  Saloons  were  un¬ 
known  ;  since  then  they  have  been  multiplied  with  terrible  rapidity  ; 
the  results  are  appalling.”  It  is  a  matter  of  painful  significance  that 
men  of  position,  wealth,  influence,  and  power  possess  a  large  personal 
interest  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  well  known 
that  large  Capitalists, — such  as  Brewers,  Distillers,  and  others  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  even  occupying  seats  in  the  Legislature — 
own  Public-Houses,  which  they  let  at  high  rents,  thereby  necessitating 
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their  tenants  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  inducements  to  attract  people  to 

their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  drinking.  Indeed,  the  inevitable  result 

of  increased  competition  must  be  the  devising  and  multiplication  of 

means  to  attract  customers  and  stimulate  their  appetite  for  drink.  It  is 

notorious,”  and  has  again  and  again  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 

authorities, — that  the  agency  of  Prostitution  and  other  provocatives  to 

lust  are  largely  employed  by  keepers  of  Beer- Shops  and  low  Public- 

Houses, — and  that  thousands  of  young  persons  are  in  this  way  enticed 

to  their  ruin.  Your  Committee  therefore  wish  to  record,  as  their 

deep  and  rooted  conviction,  that  the  multiplied  and  increasing  facilities 

for  obtaining  intoxicating  liquor,  provided  by  the  law,  are  so  many 

licensed  temptations  to  the  excess  so  frightfully  prevalent  and  working 

such  dire  and  disastrous  results  among  our  people.  Your  Com-  ofPuSSc- l0n 

mittee  desire  further  to  remark  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  Beer-Shops 

the  houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  are  out  of  all  ^[see  Ap-°n’ 

proportion  to  the  population  as  contrasted  with  those  in  the  immediate  pencllx  £•) 

neighbourhood  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  fact  it  is  a  matter 

of  general  complaint  that  the  present  Licensing  system,  as  carried 

out,  is  full  of  anomalies— -that  no  uniform  rule  is  observed  in  its  Anomalies  of 

the  present 

administration — that  the  restrictions  intended  by  the  law  are  con-  Licensing 

J  Law. — ("See 

tinually  set  at  nought, — and  that  where  violations  of  the  law  are  shown  Appendix  E.) 
to  have  taken  place,  convictions  are  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  With 
a  system  so  faulty,  a  law  so  loosely  and  irregularly  applied,  and  such 
abundant  and  increasing  encouragements  to  Intemperance,  the  spread 
of  this  vice  throughout  the  country  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 


IV.-— Indirect  Causes  of  the  Evil. 

In  the  course  of  their  Inquiry,  your  Committee  have  had  their  Trade  and 
attention  repeatedly  called  to  Trade  and  Social  Usages,  which  are  a^indirec?3 
represented  and  admitted  to  act  as  temptations  and  incitements  to  In-  temperance" 
temperance.  Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  the  prevalent  custom 
of  conducting  bargains,  making  payments,  and  transacting  business  of 
various  kinds  at  Public  Houses, — thus  compelling  the  attendance  of 
workmen  and  others  in  places  where  they  are  necessarily  exposed,  with 
money  in  their  pockets,  to  temptations  and  solicitations  from  which  it 
is  necessary  they  should  be  sheltered.  To  these  injurious  practices 
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maybe  added  tbe  part  payment  of  Wages  in  drink,  generally  prevalent 
throughout  the  rural  districts  at  Harvest  time,  and  at  all  times  in 
Cider  districts,  where  it  serves  to  generate  a  destructive  taste  for 
drink  in  the  young  ;  the  had  practice  of  paying  footings  in  drink  ; 
the  circulation  of  drink  at  Auction  sales  ;  the  giving  gratuities  in 
drink,  or  to  he  spent  in  drink;  and,  generally,  the  social  practice  of 
drinking  bouts  at  Marriages,  Christenings,  and  other  Festive  occasions, 
and  even  at  Funerals. 

Under  this  head  the  practice,  almost  universal,  of  holding  at  Public 
Houses,  meetings  of  Benefit  and  other  Clubs  for  mutual  help  is 
represented  by  the  Clergy,  Medical  men,  and  other  competent  authori¬ 
ties,  as  tending  everywhere,  more  than  any  other  cause  whatever, 
to  associate  the  habit  of  drinking  with  both  business  and  pleasure 
amongst  the  labouring  classes.  In  truth,  it  is  notorious  that  Whit¬ 
suntide,  when  the  anniversaries  of  our  Benefit  Clubs  are  generally 
held,  is  more  desecrated  by  Drunkenness  than  any  other  season 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  Registrar-General  of  Friendly 
Societies,  has  repeatedly  referred  in  condemnatory  terms  to  the 
association  of  Benefit  Clubs  with  Public  Houses,  and  has  ascribed 
to  this  injurious  connection  much  of  the  failure  and  suffering  which 
such  institutions,  when  ill-managed,  bring  upon  their  members.  To 
this  source  of  dissipation  must  be  added  the  continuance  or  revival 
in  some  places  of  Mopps,  or  Fairs,  at  which  the  young  of  both  sexes 
are  exposed  to  the  worst  temptations,  and  which  both  the  Magis¬ 
tracy  and  Constabulary  unite  with  the  parochial  Clergy  in  beliering 
to  be  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  debauchery  and  vice.  The  village 
Feasts  or  Wakes,  as  kept  in  some  counties  of  England, — originally 
religious  festivals,  commemorative  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Parish 
Church,  and  still  made  the  occasion  of  family  and  social  gatherings, — 
have  also  widely  degenerated  into  scenes  of  intemperate  indulgence  and 
riot.  In  the  same  way  Tithe  lettings  in  W ales  in  former  days,  and  Tithe 
dinners  even  now,  have  often  proved  occasions  of  excess.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject,  your  Committee  would  strongly  deprecate  the 
introduction  of  drink,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  into  the  Belfries 
of  our  Churches. 

One  incentive  to  excessive  drinking, — in  the  suppression  of  which  the 
Mercantile  community  is  more  particularly  concerned, — is  the  vicious 
arrangement  at  Inns  and  Hotels,  by  which  Commercial  travellers  are 


induced  to  order  and  drink  large  quantities  of  wine  for  “the  good  of  TiieCommer* 
the  house  ” ;  a  custom  often  fatal  to  the  integrity  and  health  of  the 
persons  so  affected,  and  strongly  deprecated  by  many  of  the  leading 
Firms,  and  by  large  numbers  of  Commercial  men  who  are  the  immediate 
subjects  of  this  impost. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  general  complaint  that  the  practice  of  Billeting  and 

Soldiers  and  the  Militia  at  Public  Houses,  the  serving  of  Intoxi- 
eating  drinks  to  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors  as  part  of  their  rations — a  Houses?  and 
custom  which  has  been  discontinued  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  in  connection 

^  _  with  Rations 

States — and  the  encouragement  given  to  intoxication,  both  in  and  out  and  Recruit- 
of  the  Army,  in  connection  with  Recruiting,  tend  greatly  to  demoralize  Appendix  I.) 
and  impair  both  these  branches  of  our  Service. 

Attention  is  loudly  called  by  the  Clergy  and  Coroners,  in  their  Adulteration 
returns,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Adulteration  of  Intoxicating  drink  fSee  Appen- 
prevails,  with  the  effect  in  many  cases  of  circulating  a  liquor — to  use  dlx  J‘') 
the  words  of  one  Coroner — “  which  maddens  and  destroys.”  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  Adulterations  generally  arise  out  of  the  com¬ 
petition  among  rival  dealers,  and  frequently  supply  the  only  margin  of 
profit  by  which  the  trafficker  is  enabled  to  keep  possession  of  his  house 
as  the  tenant  of  some  Brewer  or  Distiller. 

Your  Committee  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  alleged  neglect  occa¬ 
sionally  observed  in  those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  report,  and,  if 
possible,  restrain  violations  of  the  laws  against  Intemperance.  In  the 
returns  made  to  your  Committee  many  testimonies  are  given  to 
the  vigilance  and  fidelity  with  which  the  Police  discharge  their  of 
arduous  and  irksome  duty, — yet  there  are  repeated  complaints  that  J^Appen- 
these  guardians  of  public  morality  fail  to  cope  with  the  temptations  dlxK-) 
and  discouragements  which  they  encounter  in  bringing  offenders  to 
conviction ;  in  the  words  of  correspondents  “  they  are  tampered 
with,”  “ treated,”  “bribed,”  “corrupted,”  and  are  often  even  in  the 
“interest  and  pay  of  the  publican,”  and  in  consequence  they  “wink 
and  connive  ”  at  breaches  of  the  law,  and  are  otherwise  remiss  in  the 
suppression  of  illegal  proceedings.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  some 
instances  the  Police  are  not  duly  supported  by  the  Magistrates,  and 
are  discountenanced  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  offenders  to  justice. 

Y.  National  Results  of  the  Evil. 

The  results  of  Intemperance,  as  pourtrayed  in  the  evidence  before 
your  Committee,  are  of  the  most  appalling  description.  To  this  cause 
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may  be  traced  many  of  the  Crimes  and  Miseries  which  disturb  the  peace 
of  States,  and  poison  the  happiness  of  Families;  while  it  depraves  the 
Character,  impairs  the  Strength,  shatters  the  Health  and  Nerves,  and 
brings  thousands  to  an  early  death.  It  is  found  to  fill  our  Prisons,  our 
Workhouses,  our  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  Penitentiaries,  and, — more  than 
any  other  cause  or  complication  of  causes, — to  frustrate  the  efforts  and 
baffle  the  hopes  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  elevation  and  welfare  of 
our  people. 

In  the  case  of  individuals  it  is  shewn  that  loss  of  Health  and  Intellect, 
decay  of  Strength,  Disease  in  its  most  frightful  forms,  and  premature 
Death,  are  the  usual  products  of  Intemperance ;  that  the  Temper  is 
soured,  the  Passions  inflamed,  the  whole  nature  brutalized  by  it — in 
short,  that  there  is  no  enormity  of  blasphemy  in  language,  and  cruelty 
in  action,  of  which  even  persons,  naturally  gentle  and  well-conducted, 
are  not  capable  and  to  which  they  are  not  impelled  when  under  the 
influence  of  drink.  In  Family  life  affections  are  blunted  and  oblite¬ 
rated  ;  the  tenderest  relations  are  outraged  and  set  at  nought ;  children 
are  left  without  food,  clothing,  or  education,  and  abandoned  or  forced  to 
crime  by  the  authors  of  their  being ;  that  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
craving  for  drink  may  be  obtained.  Husbands  are  neglected  by  their 
wives;  wives  are  subjected  to  revolting  cruelty  and  violence;  infants  are 
often  overlaid  and  killed ;  and  the  sin  of  the  parent  is  visited  on  a 
stunted,  sickly,  and  debilitated  offspring. 

As  to  the  evils  inflicted  on  Society  and  the  nation  at  large  by  Intem¬ 
perance,  these  in  their  nature  and  amount,  as  attested  in  the  evidence 
before  your  Committee,  are  not  only  harrowing  and  humiliating  to 
contemplate,  but  so  many  and  wide-spread  as  almost  to  defy  computa¬ 
tion.  In  no  country,  probably,  is  indulgence  in  this  vice  so  prevalent 
as  in  our  own.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  our  body  politic,  that  u  the 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.”  And  unless  remedies  be 
speedily  and  effectively  supplied,  consequences  the  most  disastrous  to  us 
as  a  people  cannot  be  long  averted.  No  evil  more  nearly  affects  our 
national  life  and  character  ;  none  more  injuriously  counteracts  the 
spiritual  work  of  the  Church;  and,  therefore,  no  question  more  imme¬ 
diately  demands  the  zeal  of  our  Clergy,  the  attention  of  our  States¬ 
men,  the  action  of  our  Legislature,  and  the  thoughtful  aid  of  our 
Philanthropists.  Nor  can  any  sacrifice  be  esteemed  too  costly,  or  any 
efforts  too  great,  to  check  and  remedy  what  maybe  shewn  by  accumulated 
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and  undeniable  evidence  to  be  sapping  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity, 
blighting  the  future  and  lowering  the  reputation  of  our  country,  and  de¬ 
stroying  at  once  its  physical  strength  and  its  moral  and  religious  life. 
In  review  of  the  inquiries  of  Parliament  as  to  the  evils  caused  by  this 
vice,  and  the  conclusive  evidence  laid  before  its  Committees,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  the  Legislature  has  not  long  since  inter¬ 
fered  ;  and  the  Statesman  who  should  have  magnanimity  and  moral 
courage  to  grapple  with,  and  wisdom  to  overcome  this  stupendous  evil, 
would  confer  an  incalculable  benefit  on  his  country,  and  establish  a 


lasting  claim  to  its  gratitude. 


That  Intemperance  is  the  main  and  prolific  source  of  the  Criminality 
which  is  every  year  assuming  more  prominent  features  and  attaining 
more  audacity  in  this  country, — making  our  streets  dangerous,  fill¬ 
ing  our  Gaols  and  Hulks,  and,  while  causing  an  ever-increasing  and 
ruinous  expenditure  in  an  unavailing  effort  to  overtake  it,  rendering 
life  and  property  every  day  more  insecure, — no  one  who  is  acquainted, 
however  slightly,  with  our  Criminal  Annals  and  Statistics  will  think  for 
a  moment  of  disputing.  The  testimony  of  our  Judges,  our  Grand  Juries, 
our  Magistracy  and  Police,  and  of  the  Governors  and  Chaplains  of  our 
Prisons,  on  this  point,  is  precise,  abundant,  and  conclusive.  Theft, 
Fraud,  Embezzlement,  the  Prostitution  of  the  young,  Papes,  Robberies, 
Burglaries,  Acts  of  Violence  in  every  shape  (often  ending  in  the  des¬ 
truction  of  life),  by  which  our  people  are  depraved  and  brutalized,-— and 
multitudes  who  might  be  the  source  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity 
are  transformed  into  the  pests  and  scourges  of  society, — are  traceable  to 
the  passion  for  intoxicating  drink,  which,  we  fear,  it  must  be  admitted 
the  Law,  by  its  present  regulations,  far  from  repressing,  even  tends  to 


Intemperance 
and  Crime. 


Testimony  of 
Judges,  &c.— 
(See  Appen¬ 
dices  M  &  N.) 


foster  and  encourage.  “  I  have  shown  you,”  says  a  Chairman  of 


Quarter  Sessions  in  a  recent  charge,  “that  it  costs  this  Petty  sessional 
division  £20,000  a-year  to  maintain  our  Public-Houses — nurseries  of 
Crime.  If  we  were  to  stop  the  supply  we  should  not  only  save  annually 
an  immense  sum,  but  we  should  protect  the  community  from  that 
demoralization  which  costs  us  so  much,  and  sinks  our  people  so  much 
deeper  in  vice  and  ruin.” 

From  an  extensive  and  minute  inquiry  prosecuted  by  your  Committee 
throughout  the  Workhouses  of  the  country, — as  well  as  from  other 
authenticated  statements, — it  can  be  shewn  that  an  enormous  proportion 
of  the  Pauperism  which  is  felt  to  be  such  a  burden  and  discouragement 
by  the  industrious  and  sober  members  of  the  community,  and  has  such  a 


Intemper¬ 
ance  and 
Pauperism. 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  0.) 
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Intemper¬ 
ance  and  in- 
j  ury  to  trade 


Annual  ex¬ 
penditure  on 
intoxicating 
liquors. 


Consumption 
of  grain  in 
the  produc¬ 
tion  of  intoxi¬ 
cating 
drinks. 


Intemper¬ 
ance  and  the 
sacrifice  of 
human  life. 


degrading  and  demoralizing  effect  upon  most  recipients  of  parochial 
relief,  is  the  direct  and  common  product  of  Intemperance.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  occupants  of  our  Work¬ 
houses,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  receiving  out-door  pay,  have  be¬ 
come  pensioners  on  the  public,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  Drunken¬ 
ness,  and  the  improvidence  and  absence  of  self-respect  which  this  pestilent 
vice  is  known  to  engender  and  perpetuate.  The  loss  of  strength  and 
wealth  to  the  country,  the  increase  of  taxation,  the  deterioration  of 
national  character  thus  produced,  it  is  at  once  humiliating  and  irri¬ 
tating  to  contemplate.  From,  numerous  returns  before  the  Committee, 
submitted  by  the  Masters  of  Workhouses,  and  other  officials,  whose 
information  may  be  relied  on,  it  appears  that  the  recipients  of  paro¬ 
chial  relief  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
population, — and  that  this  destitution  is  largely  caused  by  Intemper¬ 
ance.  When  we  add  to  this  drain  on  the  national  resources  the 
loss  of  at  least  one  day  in  six  of  productive  labour  in  almost  every 
department  of  trade  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  derangement  of  many 
of  our  industrial  operations,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  work  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  our  people,  the  loss  to 
the  nation  in  strength  and  skill  is  calculated,  on  competent  evidence, 
to  amount  to  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  of  our  productive  resources. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
British  nation  in  intoxicating  liquor  is  One  Hundred  Millions  sterling,—— 
a  large  proportion  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  worse  than  wasted  in 
sensual  indulgence.  About  three-fourths  at  least  of  this  enormous 
sum, — which,  if  capitalized  for  seven  years,  would  more  than  avail  to 
sweep  off  the  National  Debt, — is  probably  expended  in  the  retail  drinking- 
shops  of  the  kingdom, — and  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  is  the 
drink-fine  imposed  by  the  working-classes  upon  themselves  without  any 
result,  except  their  own  demoralization  and  infinite  loss.  It  cannot, 
also,  be  viewed  as  of  inferior  consequence  that  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  community  are  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  annual  conversion  of 
fifty  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  into  Spirits  and  Beer,— an  amount  of 
cereal  produce  capable  of  furnishing  aliment  daily  to  millions  of 
persons  from  year  to  year. 

A  still  darker  feature  in  this  computation  is  the  loss  to  the  country 
through  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  Human  Life.  A  careful  estimation  of 
the  mortality  occasioned  by  Intemperance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
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eluding  the  lives  of  innocent  persons  cut  short  by  the  drunkenness  of 
others,  places  the  mighty  sacrifice  at  fifty-thousand  persons  every 
year ;  a  number  thrice  as  great  as  that  which  perished  on  both  sides 
upon  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo. 

Again,  in  our  Naval  and  Military  Services,  the  loss  through  invaliding, 
casualties,  death,  and  general  inefficency  resulting  from  Intemperance, 
is  estimated  as  at  least  one-sixth  of  their  available  strength  ;  besides 
which  the  imprisonments,  discharges,  and  other  punishments  which 
acts  of  insubordination  necesitate  are  almost  invariably  to  be  traced 
to  the  same  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  also  notorious 
that  the  annual  destruction  of  property  and  life  through  Accident  and 
Shipwreck,— which  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided,— caused  by  In¬ 
temperance  is  enormous. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Health  of  our  country  largely  suffers 
from  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  Alcoholic  drinks  are  prescribed 
by  many  members  of  the  Medical  profession  not  merely  to  those  who 
may  be  considered  in  need  of  stimulants,  but  as  a  regular  article  of 
diet ;  and  thus  the  foundation  is  laid  in  various  instances  for  indulgence 
in  what  Science  has  shown  to  be  not  merely  unnecessary  as  an  article 
of  food,  but  often  positively  injurous  to  the  human  frame ;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  now  a  matter  of  debate  among  eminent 
Practitioners  whether  Alcohol  ought  to  be  administered  as  a  medicine. 
It  is  a  pregnant  fact  connected  with  this  subject  that  the  Governors  of 
Prisons  and  the  Masters  of  W orkhouses  throughout  the  country  testify, 
almost  without  exception,  to  the  great  and  remarkable  improvement  in 
health  in  the  case  of  those  under  their  care  who  are  necessarily 
debarred  from  drink. 

It  is  further  lamentable  to  contemplate  the  lowering  of  the  National 
reputation  ;  the  outrages  and  injuries  inflicted,  often  in  mere  wanton¬ 
ness,  on  other  peoples  by  British  subjects  ;  the  obstacles  interposed  in 
the  way  of  commerce  and  civilization  ;  and  above  all  the  obstruction  to 
that  Message  of  reconciliation  and  peace  through  Heathen  lands 
and  Christendom  itself  of  which  this  Nation  might  otherwise  be  the 
honoured  emissary  and  agent. 


Loss  by  In¬ 
temperance 
to  the  Naval 
and  Military 
services.— 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  P.) 


Unwise  pre¬ 
scriptions  of 
Alcohol  as 
Medicine. — 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  Q.) 


Effect  ot 

withdrawing 
intoxicating 
liquors  from 
Prisoners  and 
Paupers. — 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  R.) 


Obstruction 
of  the  Gospel 
by  Intemper¬ 
ance. — (See 
Appendix  S.) 


YI.  Remedies  for  the  Evil. 

Many  and  various  are  the  remedies  for  Intemperance  which  have 
been  suggested  to  your  Committee  in  the  replies  returned  to  their 
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Remedies  for 
Intemper¬ 
ance. 


Non-legisla¬ 
tive  reme¬ 
dies. 

Removal  of 
Benefit  Clubs 
from  Public- 
Houses. — 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  G.) 

Non-payment 
of  wages  in 
Public 

Houses, &c. — 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  F.) 


Tea  and 
Coffee-rooms. 


Cottage  allot¬ 
ments,  Night 
Schools,  &c. 
and  social 
intercourse — 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  T.) 


Improved 

Dwellings. 


Education  in 
the  best  and 
widest  sense. 


Inquiry—  some  of  them  well  deserving  of  attention,  and  all  displaying 
more  or  less  the  interest  in  the  question  entertained  by  thoughtful  and 
benevolent  persons  throughout  the  country.  Those  which  appear  to 
the  Committee  of  most  importance,  and  which  they  are  prepared  to 
recommend  as  practicable,  are  as  follows 

1 . — Non-Legislative. 

1.  The  removal  of  Benefit  Clubs  from  Public  Houses,  and  the 

holding  of  their  meetings  in  School-Rooms,  or,  where  obtain¬ 
able,  in  Rooms  especially  provided  for  recreation  and  in¬ 
struction. 

2.  The  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  paying  wages  or  con¬ 

cluding  bargains  in  Public  Houses,  and  the  payment  of 
wages  on  Friday,  or  early  in  the  week,  rather  than 
on  the  Saturday  when  there  is  more  opportunity  for 
drinking. 

3.  The  providing  really  good  Tea  and  Coffee  rooms,  where 

wholesome  refreshment  and  other  comforts  maybe  enjoyed 
by  the  working  classes  at  a  cheap  rate. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  Cottage  allotments,  Night  Schools 

for  Adults,  Parochial  Libraries,  Workmen’s  Clubs,  and 
Social  gatherings- — whether  for  mutual  instruction  or 
Amusement — in  which  kindly  intercourse  and  sympathy 
between  the  different  classes  of  society  may  be  promoted. 

5.  More  comfortable,  commodious,  and  healthy  Dwellings  for 

working  men — implying  an  abundant  supply  of  light,  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  water-— it  being  well  known  that  a  craving  for 
intoxicating  liquors  is  created  and  increased  by  the  close¬ 
ness,  damp,  and  discomforts  inseparable  from  the  miser¬ 
able  and  crowded  apartments  in  which  many  of  them  lodge. 

6.  Above  all,  there  must  be  Education  in  its  widest  sense  and 

practical  bearings,  and  based  on  Divine  Revelation;  which 
will  implant  principles  and  impart  tastes  that  may  serve  to 
counteract  and  supersede  the  animal  indulgence  by  which 
many  are  enslaved ;  and  which  ought  to  be  supplemented, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  special  instruction  on  subjects  bear¬ 
ing  on  domestic  comfort  and  economy  :  on  which  points, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  hitherto  our  National  system  of 
Education  has  been  both  inadequate  and  defective.  What 
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is  required  is  an  Education,  as  described  by  one  of  our 
Coroners,  “  of  a  far  more  universal,  more  common-place, 
common-sense  character  than  anything  this  country  has 
yet  seen.”  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  sober  writers  of 
our  day  speaks  scornfully  of  mere  teaching  as  “an  empi¬ 
rical  remedy”  for  Intemperance.  Another  states,  as  a 
result  of  his  pastoral  experience,  that  “some  of  the  best 
educated  are  the  most  drunken.”  Even  in  highly  civilized 
communities  Intemperance  has  been  found  commensurate 
with  temptations  to  drink. 

The  only  Education  that  can  cope  with  these  is  one  that 
shall  cultivate  not  only  the  mind  but  the  heart, — which 
“  shall  embrace  the  encouragement  by  every  proper  means 
of  a  love  of  home  and  home  enjoyments— as  the  natural  and 
proper  counteraction  of  the  seductions  of  the  Public  House 
— and  the  general  dissemination  among  the  people  of  sound 
information  as  to  the  actual  effects  of  our  drinking  habits 
upon  their  moral,  social,  and  physical  condition.” 

It  may  be  hoped  that  in  proportion  as  such  an  Education 
is  brought  more  within  the  reach  of  our  people — as  its  lessons 

are  more  adapted  to  their  daily  needs  and  daily  duties _ as 

it  affords  training  in  the  principles  of  health  and  of  social 
and  domestic  economy — those  enjoyments  may  be  found  at 
home  which  are  at  present  sought  by  so  many  in  low 
haunts  of  dissipation.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  has 
had  ample  means  of  judging,  that  “  not  one  female  in 
twenty,  of  our  humbler  classes,  is  instructed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duties  of  either  a  wife  or  a  mother.” 

In  connection  with  such  special  teaching  on  the  evils  of  sPecial 


Intemperance — which  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  Temperance 
ought  to  form  a  branch  of  education  in  all  our  schools—  Bands  of’ 
Temperance  Societies,  Bands  of  Hope,  and  Young  Men’s  Appendixuf) 


Associations  are  recommended  by  many  of  the  Clergy  as 
having  proved,  in  their  experience,  of  signal  benefit ;  while 
it  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  those  connected 
with  our  Criminal  jurisprudence  and  the  control  of  Work- 
houses, — and,  indeed,  of  all  who  have  looked  deeply  into 
the  subject,— that  in  the  case  of  persons  addicted  to  Intern- 
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Total  Absti¬ 
nence. — (See 
Appendix  Y.) 


Legislative 

remedies. 


Repeal  of  the 
Beer  Act. — 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  B.) 

Closing  of 
public  houses 
on  Sunday. — 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  W.) 

Earlier  clos¬ 
ing  of  public- 
houses  on 
week  days. — 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  X.) 


Reduction  in 
the  number 
of  Public- 
Houses. — 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  Y.) 


One  Licens¬ 
ing  authority. 
— (See  Ap¬ 
pendix  Z.) 


Enforcement 
of  penalties 
on  drunkards 
and  pub¬ 
licans. — (See 
Appendix 
A.A.) 

No  Music  or 
Dancing- 
licence  to  be 
held  with  a 
liquor 
licence. 

PublicHouses 
not  to  be  held 
as  Committee 
rooms,  and  to 
be  closed  on 
days  of  Nomi¬ 
nation  and 
Election. 


perance,  Total  Abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  is, 
under  God,  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

2. — Legislative  Remedies. 

Meanwhile  your  Committee  are  convinced  that  without  an  improved 
and  stringent  system  of  Legislation,  and  its  strict  enforcement,  no 
effectual  and  permanent  remedy  for  Intemperance  can  be  looked  for; 
and  they,  therefore,  feel  it  their  duty  to  urge 

1.  The  Repeal  of  the  Beer  Act  of  1830,  and  the  total  suppres¬ 

sion  of  Beerhouses  throughout  the  country. 

2.  The  Closing  of  Public-Houses  on  the  Lord’s  day,  except  for 

the  accommodation  of  bond  fide  travellers. 

3.  The  Earlier  Closing  of  Public-Houses  on  Week-day  evenings, 

in  accordance  with  the  practice,  now  on  the  increase,  of 
Early  Closing  in  all  other  businesses.  More  especially  is 
this  necessary  on  Saturday  when,  it  is  well  known,  Intem¬ 
perance  chiefly  prevails. 

4.  A  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  Public-Houses  throughout 

the  Kingdom,  it  being  in  evidence  that  the  number  already 
licensed  far  exceeds  any  real  demand,  and  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  facilities  for  drinking  are  reduced,  Intemperance 
with  its  manifold  evils  is  restrained. 

5.  Placing  the  whole  Licensing  system  under  one  authority, 

and  administering  it  on  some  uniform  plan  which  would 
have  for  its  object  the  abatement  of  existing  temptations 
to  tippling  and  intemperate  habits. 

6.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Penalties  now  attached  to 

Drunkenness,  both  on  the  actual  offenders  and  on  licensed 
persons  who  allow  drunkenness  to  occur  on  their  premises. 

7.  Passing  an  Act  to  prevent  the  same  person  holding  a  Music, 

Dancing,  or  Billiard  licence,  in  conjunction  with  a  licence 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

8.  Prohibiting  the  use  of  Public-Houses  as  Committee  rooms 

at  Elections,  and  closing  such  houses  on  the  days  of  nomi¬ 
nation  and  election  in  every  Parliamentary  Borough. 
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9.  The  appointment  of  a  distinct  class  of  Police  for  the  Inspec¬ 

tion  of  Public- Houses,  and  frequent  visitation  of  Public- 
Houses  for  the  detection  of  Adulterations,  to  be  followed, 
on  conviction,  by  severe  penalties. 

10.  The  Repeal  of  all  the  duties  on  Tea,  Coffee,  Chocolate, 
and  Sugar. 

11.  Your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  are  of  opinion  that  as  the 
ancient  and  avowed  object  of  Licensing  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  is  to  supply  a  supposed  public  want,  without 
detriment  to  the  public  welfare,  a  legal  power  of  restraining 
the  issue  or  renewal  of  Licences  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply  interested  and  affected— 
namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves — who  are  entitled  to 
protection  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present 
system.  Such  a  power  would,  in  effect,  secure  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  willing  to  exercise  it,  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
the  numerous  parishes  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
where,  according  to  reports  furnished  to  your  Committee, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  landowner,  no  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  is  Licensed. 

Few,  it  may  be  believed,  are  cognizant  of  the  fact, — which  has  been 
elicited  by  the  present  Inquiry,— that  there  are  at  this  time,  within  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  upwards  of  one  thousand  Parishes  in  which 
there  is  neither  Public-House  nor  Beer-shop  ;  and  where,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absence  of  these  inducements  to  Crime  and  Pauperism, 
according  to  the  evidence  before  the  Committee,  the  intelligence, 
morality,  and  comfort  of  the  people  are  such  as  the  friends  of  Tem¬ 
perance  would  have  anticipated. 


The  Committee  recommend  for  adoption  by  the  Lower  House  the 
following  Resolutions : — 

1.  That  the  Report  be  conveyed  by  the  Prolocutor  to  His  Grace 
the  President,  and  that  His  Grace  and  their  Lordships  the 
Bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  approach  Her  Majesty 
with  an  Address  from  this  Convocation,  deploring  the  many 


Special  In¬ 
spectors  of 
PublicHouses 
and  detection 
of  Adultera¬ 
tions. — (See 
Appendix 
B.B.) 

Eepeal  of 
duties  on  Tea, 
&c. 

Popular  re¬ 
straint  outlie 
issue  of 
Licences. — - 
(See  Appen¬ 
dix  C.C.J 


Parishes  in 
the  Province 
of  Canter¬ 
bury  without 
Public-House 
or  Beershop. 
— (See  Ap¬ 
pendix  D.JD.) 
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evils  connected  with  Intemperance,  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  Report,  and  confirmed  by  the  information  collected  by 
the  Committee  and  appended  to  their  Report,  and  praying 
Her  Majesty  to  direct  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  the  same,  with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of 
measures  which  may  remedy  or  prevent  those  evils,  and 
thereby  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects. 

2.  That  this  House  respectfully  requests  their  Lordships  the 
Bishops  to  support  in  their  places  in  Parliament,  and  else¬ 
where,  all  measures  which  are  calculated  to  remedy  and 
prevent  the  said  evils,  which  this  House  most  deeply 
deplores. 


JOHN  SANDFORD,  Chairman. 


February  25,  1869. 


The  Appendix  to  this  Report  will  be  ready  May  1,  and  may 
be  obtained  through  the  same  Publishers. 


